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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, at a meeting held at the Hall of the Institu- 
tion, on Saturday, the 8th day of September, 1832. 

The following Report was made by Il. A.S. Deansoan, Presi- 
dent of the Society. 
Last autumn orders were sent to Paris and Lon- 





don for such works as could be procured, in rela- 
tion to cemeteries and funereal monuments. Re- 
cently the following publications have been re- 
ceived from France. 

Ist. Les Mausolees Francois, par F. C. T. Joli- 
mont, | vol. 4to. It contains an account of some of 
the most remarkable monuments in the Cemetery 
of Pere La Chaise, illustrated with fifty beautiful 
engravings. 

2d. Recueil de Tombeaux des Quatre Cimetieres 
de Paris, par C. P. Arnaud, 2 vols. 8vo. It gives 
a description of the Cemeteries of Pere La Chaise, 
Sous Montmartre, Vougirard and Sainte Cather- 
ine, embellished with eightytwo plates, 

3d. Manuel et Itineraire du Curieur dans la 
Cimetiere du Pere La Chaise, par F. M. Marchant 
de Beaumont, 1 vol. 12mo. 

This lithe volume contains a description of 
Pere La Chaise and of three hundred and foriy- 
two sepulchres. It is ornamented with a plan of 
the cemetery and engravings of several of the 
monuments. 

I have translated portions of the historical and 
descriptive accounts of that celebrated burial place, 
from a belief it would be interesting to the mem- 
bers of the Society, and to all persons who have 
visited or patronized a similar establishment which 
has been commenced at Mount Auburn. 

In a former report [ alluded to the progress 
which had been made in the work, that was be- 
gun the last season for preparing that beautiful 
site as the garden of the dead,and I am now hap-| 
py to announce, that the whole of the land will | 
soon be inclosed by a neat aud substantial picket 
fence, seven feet in height, and that a magnificent 
Egyptian gate-way will be commenced immedi- 
ately, as well as the construction of a Receiving 
Tomb. | 

It is very important that measures should be! 
taken without delay, for laying out and forming | 
the Garden of Experiment, and furnishing accom- | 
modations for a gardener. There isa building on | 
the ground which could be converted into a neat 
cottage, at a small expense, and the garden could 
be considerably advanced during the autumn by 
making the avenurs and paths, planting out forest 
trees and ornamental shrubs on the external bord- 
ers, preparing compartments for fruit trees, nur- | 
series, esculent vegetables, flowers, and other use- 
ful plants. ‘To accomplish this, some two or three 
thousand dollars are required, as the funds which 
have been derived from the sale of cemetery lots, 
have been appropriated to the purchase of land, 
the construction of avenues and fences, and for 
other indispensable expenses. The funds, which 
will accrue in future, will be ample for all the pur- 
Poses connected with the Garden and Cemetery ; 











but the interests of the former would be much ad-| provement, which pervades every section of our 
vanced by an immediate erection of the requisite | Respectfully submitted by 
edifices, and in the preparation of the grounds Hl. A. S. Deannorn, 
for commencing their extensive cultivation next Pres. Mass. Hort. Gociety. 
spring. 

Believing that there are numerous gentiemen 
in Boston and its environs, who feel a deep solic- THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 
itude for the advancement of horticulture, and| The celebrated Cemetery of Pere La Chaise is 
who would be disposed to aid the efforts of our | situated on the eastern side of the range of hills 
Society in the establishment of an experimental) which extend northeast of Paris, from Belleville to 
garden, it has been suggested, by many of our Charonne, and commands a view of the faubourg 
most zealous colaborators, whether it would not of Saint Antoine. This inclosure has been re- 
be expedient to raise a committee, authorized to | nowned the fourteenth century, for the 


country. 


Brinley Place, } 
Roxbury, Sept. 7, 1832. 4 


since 


{ 


obtain funds by subscription, to enable us to pre- | beauty of its position. 


cipitate our contemplated improvements, instead! During the early period of the monarchy the 


of delaying them, for some few years, until the| place was called La Champ l’ Eveque, and be- 


proceeds of the Cemetery lots shail have supplied | longed to the Bishop of Paris. In the fourteenth 
the means. A comparatively small sum being century arich grocer, by the name of Regnault, 
now placed at our disposal, would enable the So- | being pleased with the site, built there a mag- 
ciety to present an advanced and interesting garden | nificent country seat, for the Bishop, to which 
even during the next year, and to lay such a foun-/| the people gave the name of La Folie Regnault. 
dation for its gradual extension, as would warrant) There could not be found a more pleasant and 
the speedy realization of all our expectations and | picturesque position, affording a more varied and 
give great public satisfaction. As the monuments) fertile soil, a purer air, more extended and beauti- 
are erected in the cemetery and the lots require to ful prospects, a view of a richer country, or from 
be embellished with trees, shrubs, and flowers, the | whence Paris cowd be so perfectly seen, in its 
latter will be in great demand, and the garden may universality and in its least details. This delightful 
ultimately furnish many of them ; the sooner there- retreat commanded the admiration of every age. 
fore it is begun, the better for both departments of; | But everything changes in this world; no 
the establishment. The improvement of each | happiness is permanent; Regnault died and his 
will act as alternate cause and effect, and we may | heirs sold his estate. A pious female believed she 
confidently anticipate the most successful results, should do a meritorious act in purchasing La Fo- 
from a simultaneous cultivation and embellishment lie Regnault, as a country residence for the holy 
of all the ground within the inclosure. | fathers of an establishment of Jesuits, situated in 
It will be perceived trom the accompanying ac-|the street of Saint Antoine, and it became the 
count of Pere La Chaise, that many years had pass- | scene of their ambitious intrigues, at the time that 
ed by before that magnificent cemetery claimed | powerful religious and political association con- 
public attention, and became the resort of the ad- trolled the sovereigns of Europe. 
mirers of the arts, the opulent and enlightened,| During the battle between the illustrious Tu- 
as well as the common place of sepulcbre for the renne and the Great Conde, in the faubourg of 
most illustrious in letters, science and arms, and Saint Antoine, on the second of July, 1652, the 
of the humblest citizen of Paris. A year has not yet | Jesuits opened their establishment to Cardinal 
elapsed since the consecration of Mount Auburn, ‘Mazarin, to enable Louis XIV. then a child ten 
and over one hundred and seventy lots have been ‘years old, with the court, to behold the conflict, 
purchased, which is more than were sold at Pere |in which his loyal legions reduced to obedience 
La Chaise in eight years from itsfoundation. As the battalions of his revolted subjects. Anxious to 
to the result of the undertaking there is therefore change the burlesque name of their mansion, the 
no longer any doubt, and we should be encourag- | Jesuits requested, as a favor, that it might be call- 
ed in the mostactive aud liberal exertions for com- | ed Mont Louis, which was granted by the King, 
pletely developing the entire plan in all its inter- ‘and who, towards the close of bis reign, obtained 
esting and important departments. The citizens | the consent of the order to convert it into a resi- 
of our capital and country are never wanting in | dence for his venerated confessor, the Pere La 
ardor and munificence, when objects of moment | Chaise ; but an inclosure of only six acres was 
are presented, worthy of their consideration and | considered too small for the keeper of the king’s 
patronage ; and indulging a sanguine belief that | conscience, and it was increased to fiftytwo. The 
the Garden and Cemetery of Mount Auburn are | grounds were highly embellished by various splen- 
deemed among the most valuable undertakings | did additions to the edifice, a chapel, offices of va- 
which have been projected for the benefit and | rious kinds, extensive groves, shaded avenues, 
gratification of the whole community, there can | orchards, beautiful gardens, fish ponds and foun- 
be no hesitation in appealing with confidence to | tains. Here were held the secret conclaves of 
public liberality. The affluent, the enlightened, | that association which decided the destinies of 
the virtuous, the patriotic, and the industrious and | princes and empires, The Pere La Chaise was 
enterprising among all classes of society, will|not only the confessor of the king, but a General 
cheerfully aid in the achievement of objects, which of the Jesuits. He was of the noble family of 


are sanctioned by the beneficent precepts of our Forets, grand nephew of Pere Cotton, and after 
religion, the dictates of an exalted morality, a holy controlling the domestic establishment of his sove- 
respect for the ashes of the dead, the kindest sym- reign for thirtyfour years, he died on the 20th of 
pathies of the heart, and that active spirit of im-' January, 1709, aged 85 years. 
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Daring the reign of Lo ouis s XV. the Jesuits hav- 
ing been expelled from France, the magnificent 
seat of Pere La Chaise was directed to be sold, to 
pay the debts of that society, and was purehased 
by the guardian of the Barons des Fontaines. 
These noblemen held the estate for fortyseven 
years, but having been reduced in fortune by the 
disasters of the revolution, they found the estab- 
lishment too expensive, and being neglected, it fell 
into ruin and became the retreat of owls. — Its or- 
pamental plantations were gradually destroyed, | 
and the land was then cultivated common 
farm. 
resembled a park, and nothing remained in 1804, 
to indicate its former magnificence. 
beauty of the position, and its innumerable natural | 
advantages, saved it from 


as a 


ment of the Seine, was desirous of finding an eli- 


Divided into numerous lots, it no longer 
But the! 


imminent destruction. | 
At that time M. Frochet, Prefect of the Depart- | 


produce the most imposing effect, without giving | 
to the whole a too sombre and lonely appearance, | 


This he successfully accomplished, by an appro- 
priate distribution of the grounds, to the various | 
objects for which they were destined ; and in the | 


judicious and tasteful arrangement of the public 
edifices, avenues, paths, and the infinitely various 
and superb monuments. 


wall 2,400 toises in circuit. 
trance is from the Boulevard d’ Arlnay. 


On each 


side of the great gate are lodges for the officers of | 


the cemetery. On the left pilaster is the follow- 
ing sentence from St John the Evangelist, xi, 25. 
“ He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” 
On the front of the gate-way is this sublime 
profession of faith from Job, xix. 
| “Lknow that my Sedeomer liveth, and that he 


} 


The grounds are inclosed by a vast aud elegant | 
. SER? | 
The principal en- 


to be carrie ed j into € ‘efffe ct, eubes the immediate aj 


un 


reciion of the Inspector General of Cemeteries, 


and to keep a register of the interments. 

The superintendent has under him a_ principal 
grave digger with assistants, an officer with assist- 
ants, who has the charge of keeping the avenues, 
paths, gardens, and plantations around the monu- 
|ments in perfect order, and the direction of all 
excavations for the construction of perpetual se- 
pulchres, and a guard of seven men under the 
/command of a chief, which keeps watch night and 
day for the security of the monuments, the main- 
tenance of the police, andthe enforcement and ob- 
servance of the regulations, which are posted up 
in various parts of the establishment. 
| All inscriptions must be lett at the office of the 

superintendent for examination, before they can 
|be engraved on the monuments, aud none are al- 
lowed, which are in violation of the principles of 


| 


gible site for a large public cemetery. He consid- | shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and religion, morality, the government, language or 
ered it important that the location should be beau- | though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall orthography. 


tiful, which was the reverse of the existing burial 
ground of the French capitol. M. Broguiart, a 
celebrated artist, was instructed to discover an ap- 
propriate location, and he readily perceived that 
the ancient park of Pere La Chaise presented all 
the requisites, and it soon became celebrated as a 
cemetery throughout Europe. It was immediate- 
ly purchased for the sum of 160,000 franes under 
the authority of the administration of Paris. It 
then contained but fiftytwo acres, but has since 
been extended to seventytwo. 

The pompous denomination of Mont Louis was 
abolished, and it was called by the administration 
of the department, Cimetiere de L’Est; but the 
public, unchangeable in its old customs, imposed 
upon it the name of the Cimetiere du Pere La 
Chaise, to perpetuate the astonishing metamorpho- 
sis of the garden of a Jesuit, and the confessor of 
Louis XIV. being converted into a burial place. 

Heretofore all was confusion, disorder, and ir- 

reverence towards the ashes of the dead, in the 
burial places of Paris. Causes, adverse to the in- 
dulgence of a recollection of our predecessors, 
seemed to have combined in the accumulation of 
overything which was capable of exciting terror 
and disgust; confined, feetid and horrible situa- 
tions, where the rays of the sun scarcely appear- 
od—broad and deep pits into which the dead bod- 
ies of the poor were thrown by hundreds, and 
generally without being even inclosed in the mean- 
est coflin;—surrounded by high walls, againsi 
which were piled up thousands of bones that had 
been removed from the earth before decomposi- 
tion, to make room for the remains of other un- 
fortunate beings ; no monuments, or scarce ‘ly any 
other indication of friendly recollection: such 
were the revolting places to which Paris gave the 
name of cemeteries. The terror of the poor, who 
searcely dare to enter them even at the interment 
of a dear relative ; hideous to the rich, who could 
not even look at them without a shudder. But 
order, decency and respect for the ashes of the 
dead were induced by the perfect regulation, order 
and management of the new cemetery, under the 
judicious and constant superintendence of Count 
Chabral de Volvic, the present prefect of the De- 
partment of the Seine. 

Having selected for the principal funeral asylum 
of the inhabitants, an incomparable site, M. Bro- 
guiart considered it incumbent upon him, to avail 
of those natural advantages which it presented, to 


I see God.” 
| On the right pilaster is the following sentence 
from the Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 4. 

“ Yet is their hope full of immortality.” 

On the highest part of the inclosure, where 
there is now a smal] chapel, is to be reared a pyra- 
mid 200 feet high, in the centre of which will be 
a temple for religious ceremonies. An extensive | 
square on the left of the main avenue is appropri- 
ated as a common burial place for the poor, and 
on the rightthe Jews have a large grave yard ; the 
remainder of the land has been divided into fifty- 
seven compartments, by the intersection of the 
numerous avenues, which have been formed in 
the style of modern landscape and _ picturesque 
planting. 

The poor are buried at the public expense ; 
but that numerous class of persons who live com- 
fortably, by their own continual industry, yet, not 
having acquired an independency, were consid- 
ered worthy of the kind attention of the govern- 

meut, nevertheless it was not considered that they 
were entitled to a gratuitous interment, because the 
procurement of a sepulechre was a debt of consan- 
guinity, of relationship, of gratitude or friendship, 
which those should discharge who inheritthe prop- 
erty of the deceased. Still their humble situation 
prohibited an extravagant expenditure; but. their 
virtues, the usual companions of the middling and 
laborious portion of society, and their sentiments 
of affection imperiously prescribed that they should 
not forget in the nightof the tomb, those whom 
they had always loved ; it was, therefore, necessa- 
ry to enable them to discharge this debt of the 
heart. The administration, attentive to its duties, 
prepared for them isolated places of burial, where 
they could be assured of an undisturbed sepulchre 
on the payment of fifty francs for each successive 
term of five years. The third class of persons 
who are interred in the cemetery, are those who 
purchase a perpetual possession in a site for a se- 
pulchre; but not less than two square metres are 
conveyed for an adulv’s grave, and one for that of 
a child under seven years of age. The price is 


of a grave of two metres, is 250 francs, to which 
are to be added the fees, amounting to 18,38; frances, 
making the whole sum 268,23, francs. 

The special management of the establishment 
is committed to a superintendent, Who is charged 
with the duty of causing the laws and regulations 





125 francs per square metre; the cost therefore, | 


| At the time this establishment was commenced, 
no one had conceived of the high public favor which 
it was destined to acquire. It presented nothing 
peculiar for a burying place. <A disposition for 
\its embellishment was evinced with a tardiness, 
\then not common in the erection of public monu- 
ments. The inhumations commenced in the deep- 
pee and most remote part of the vale, which was 
} overlooked by the old habitation of Pere La 
Chaise, then falling in ruins. The entrance was 
from a narrow street bordered with houses—the 
interior edifices presented a hideous aspect, im 
consequence of their antiquity, irregularity and di- 
lapidated state. On arriving at the place of inter- 
ment, it was found to be without any point of 
peony The fir trees, which grew along the walls, 
shaded a few grave stones,or merely wooden 
crosses, A deep pit, always open, was to be seen, 
in which the remains of the poor were thrown. 
All was sad and cheerless in this confined spot; 
still it was visited by a few persons, who cherished 
the memories of their friends; filial piety traced 
upon a humble monument the name of a virtuour 
father; a few widows came to shed tears over 
the graves of their husbands; mothers formed 
wreaths and crowns of myrtles and roses whieh 
they placed upon the tombs of their children; 
such tributes of the heart were then not uncom 
mon. 
| During eight years the temporary sepulchres 
were forined almosi exclusively in the lowest part 
of the grounds, and there were but a few perpetu- 
al monuments scattered over the top of the emi- 
nence. When returning from an interment, ne 
one was tempted to ascend the steep acclivity of 
the hill, to behold more near a ruined mansion and 
afew dispersed monuments, some small clumpe 
of trees, an isolated gothic chapel, and grounds 
without embellishment or cultivation. The per- 
spective of Paris was very magnificent from this 
point, but any other place than a cemetery, seem- 
ed preferable for its contemplation. 

Public opinion, which subjects everything t¢ 
its laws, had not yet included in the number of 
essential domestic virtues, a respect for the ashes 
and memory of relations. A people intoxicated 
with glory, satiated with victories and proud of 
their power, repulsed far from them all melancho- 
ly reflections; everything which might induce 
them to think of the fragility of human happiness. 
The dead are immediately forgotten, when our 
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days glide ou in the midst of prosperity; conse- 
quently there were erected but three monuments 
in this cemetery during the year 1804—their nuin- 
ber in 1805 was but fourteen, in 1806 nineteen, in 
1207 twentysix, in 1808 fiftyone, in 1809 seventy, 
in 1810 seventysix, in 1811 ninetysix, and in 1812 
one hundred and six. Private sepulchres were 
but little frequented, and purchases of perpetual 
sites for tombs very rare. Still there was nothing 
wanting in this establishment which could materi- 
ally encourage a pious discharge of the duties of 
affection towards deceased friends. The location 
possessed the most important advantages—an able 
manufacturer of all kinds of funereal monuments, 
had an extensive establishmeut within the inclos- 
ure, which was supplied with marble, granite, free- 
stone, aud other appropriate materials—the most 
perfect models, and workmen of the first talents, 
to execute with promptness all orders in the best 
manner; the superintendent kept for sale iron pal- 
ingsof various patterns, for protecting the tombs 
from outrage; the porter prepared wreaths and 
crowns for relatives to embellish the sepulchres of 
their deceased friends, and undertook to decorate 
them with fresh flowers daily ; nevertheless every- 
thing languished in an inclosure destined to re- 
ceive the ashes of mortals in their last asylum; 
afew families only honored them in secret—a 
generous public spirit had not yet inspired the 


whule people with the fire of an ardent zeal to ven- | 


erate their relatives, in the night of the tomb. Its 


‘the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, appreciated the 
beauty of the position, the diversity of the grounds, 
and were astonished at the pleasant sensations 
| which were produced, even in the midst of tombs. 
At this time all sepulehres were prohibited in 
ichurches; the doors of the Pantheon, which had 
| been long closed to illustrious men, were then im- 
mediately shut against the grand dignitaries of a 
government which no longer existed, and it  be- 
‘came necessary to confound their remains with 
those of the people in the dust of Pere La Chaise. 
| Military chieftains, who were known to all Europe 
from having commanded her armies, there found 
the term of their glory, but not of their renown; 
the companions of their victories feared not to 
continue their homage in the night of death ; those 
| who were emulous of their fame, were deposited 
by their side, and there found their last place of 
jrest; foreigners looking upon their tombs, consid- 
| ved the characters of those distinguished warri- 
‘ors, whose valor had so often disturbed their re- 
"pose ; Frenchmen recollected those victories, the 
;evanescent dream of which, still flattered their 
pride. Atthis period all perpetual sepulchres 
‘were forbidden in the other burial places of Paris, 
‘and the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, consequent- 
ly became the place of rendezvous for all the great 
and opulent in Paris ; for the illustrious in letters, 
the sciences and the arts; for those who were 


successful in commerce, and the numerous branch- 
,es of national industry ; for persons eminent from 


| perfection toa monument, in which all the parts 
| were admirable in style, proportion, ornament and 
ibeauty. Each artist could choose the most favor- 
able position for the execution of his design; and 
happy is the architect or sculptor who is enabled to 
study well bis plan before putting it in execution ; 
and not less fortunate is he, if not opposed by false 
taste or the parsimony of those who require his 
services, 

In passing over these grounds, where repose so 
many Frenchmen in the long sleep of death, it is 
surprising to behold every form of tomb, used 
among all the nations of the earth, from the pyra- 
mid reared by Egyptian pride, to announce in re- 
ality the profound humility of the princes who 
caused them to be constructed, because they 
could not occupy ii the immense pile, but a small 
and gloomy cell, to the basket of flowers under 
which the Turk and the Persian await the mo- 
ment of being awakened to everlasting life. There 
are to be seen near each other, the Egyptian sar- 
cophagus decorated with orillons, the stele of the 
Greeks, their cenotaphs and their monuments,— 
the antique bourn of the Romans, and their mau- 
soleums reproduced upon the soil of France,—the 
columbariums of the ancients, in the mortuary 
chapels and tombs,—the Greek orders near the 
architecture of the Arabs,—the leaves of the Ae- 
anthus and the Doric triglyphs, not far from wreaths 
of natural foliage,—the cinerary urn, the hideous 
form of the coffin, the sable wing of the Egyp- 


influence began to be perceived in 1813, when the | their public stations, and for men distinguished in} tians, reversed flambeaus, the bird of death, heads 


monuments amounted to two hundred and forty ; 
it augmented in 1814, when five hundred and nine 
were to be seen, and it increased in 1815, when 
six hundred and thirtyfive appeared. During 
these last two years affluence had introduced mar- 
hie for the construction of the monuments of Mad- 
ame Guyot, M. Lenoir, Dufresne, and M. Lefebvre ; 
the pyramid of Clary was erected; excavated in 
the side of the hill was the tomb of the family of 
Delespine ; the mortuary edifice of the family of 
Poreet was constructed, and the tom) of the Abbe 
Delille consecrated bis grave. Still, on the 31st 
of December, there were only one thousand eight 
hundred and seventyseven tombs or sepulchral 
monuments in the cemetery of Pere La Chaise ; 
but in 1827 there were three thousand, whose 


erection cost between three and four millions of 


francs; and the whole number of bodies interred 
was 160,800, not including those buried in the 
compartment of the Jews. The average number 
of inhun:ations annually, from 1820 to 1824, was 
745 in perpetual sepulchres, 1546 in temporary 
graves, and 7,885 in the compartment for the poor. 


The receipts during the year 1828 for the sale of 
sites, for temporary and perpetual sepulchres, | 


amounted to 247,951 franes, and they have annu- 
ally increased since. 

It is interesting to examine the causes of this 
great change in public sentiment and manners ;-— 
they are worthy the consideration of the enlight- 
ened, 

The first reverses of France, whose armies had 
always been victorious fora period of twentysix 
years, produced in 1815, a universal gloom. Du- 
ring the same year, the death of the Abbe Delille, 
overwhelmed the friends of literature with grief, 
and the death of Gretry was a subject of mourn- 
ing amorg the anateurs of music; an immense 
concourse attended their obsequies. During pe- 
riods of calamity we give ourselves up to serious 
reflections, and this multitude, which had thronged 





| political events. The spoils of the dead were 
here collected, families were reunites, all opinions 
were confounded, and strangers mingled their 
ashes with those of the inhabitants of Paris. Each 
signalized his piety, by monuments proportioned 
to his pecuniary means, rather than the merit of 
the deceased relative. Noone was willing to be 
considered wanting in gratitude, but rather that 
he possessed an elevated soul. Universal admi- 
{ration was the appendage of good hearts, whose 
| sensibility ceased not to offer in secret a sincere 
homage to their friends, in shedding tears upon 
jtheir dearly cherished remains, by embellishing 
‘their tombs, and in crowning them with wreaths 
‘of flowers; the multitude attempted to imitate 
‘them by cultivating plants on the graves of their 
relatives and by bringing garlands from a distance 
‘to ornament them. To devote a connexion to 
oblivion was deemed a disgrace. Strangers who 
beheld this revolution in the customs and manners 
/of the Parisians, were anxious to verify it, by vis- 
‘iting the Cemetery of Pere La Chaise. They 
were filled with admiration to find in a burial 
place, whatever there was in nature which could 
| give satisfaction to the mind, and everything in 
‘the arts which could gratify a refined taste, as 
| well as lessons of the most exalted philosophy, 
‘and of the soundest morals. All extolled it as a 
phenomenon ; it acquired in a few years, an Eu- 
ropean celebrity, which would have been still far- 
ther extended, if it had been known what a_pic- 
ture of national manners was there presented, and 
what impressive admonitions for the human heart 
were there inculcated. 

The magnificent sites of this inclosure have in- 
duced the opulent to recall the arts for the em- 
bellishment of the final receptacles of their rela- 
tives. Gerius was no longer restrained to contract 
his thoughts within the narrow limits of a church, 
where he was ouly permitted to ornament one of 





of contrition, crosses of every form, crowns of oak 
and myrtle, rose buds, the pelican nourishing her 
young with ber own blood, the humble grave stone 
at the base of the superb mausoleum, roughly ham- 
mered granite near the best polished marble, the 
image of an illustrious man near the figure of an 
unknown person, marble sparkling upon more 
than a thousand sepulchres, bronze formed into a 
funereal monuments, and a thatched but, furnishes 
a fond mother a protection for the ashes of ber 
sons; finally, there exists such a variety in the 
forms and arrangement of the three thousand 
stone monuments, that there cannot be discovered 
among one hundred and fiftynine small tombs, and 
more than six hundred mausoleums, or mortuary 
structures, any which are exactly alike ; neverthe- 
less, all the productions of art, collected in this 
place, are not worthy of admiration; the fantasti- 
val, the ugly, and the deformed, are exhibited near 
the beautiful and elegant; their defects 
cause those to be more fully appreciated, which 
are truly splendid, perfect and admirable: thus 
disorder sometimes produces the sublime; art 
employs shadows to produce more splendor, by 
their magical effects; and the great artificer of the 
universe ofien approximates the most tremendous 
of the works, which are formed by his almighty 
hands. 

Persons learned in the arts are much interest- 
ed in the examination of the monuments of Abe- 
lard and Eloise, Count Monge and the family of 
Hennecart; the sepulchral chapels of Madame de 
Bassano, the family of Marshal MeDonald, M. Ba- 
zouin and of the families of Vigier, Houdaille and 
Morainville ; the monuments of Duke de Decres, 
Count de Bourcke, Marshals Lefebvre, Massena, 
and Perignon; of General Foy; the imposing 
mausoleums of Countess Demidoff; the marble 
cross which surmounts the sepulchre of Messrs 
De Saulx-Tavannes; the bronze monument placed 


but even 

















its sides with a mausoleum. Here he could give 


ever the grave of M, Chagot, the proprietor of the 
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foundry of Creusot. Their refined taste will! his heart is deeply affected when he sees the or- 
discover many beauties of detail in the ornamental | phan, left without support, without resources, and 
sculptures; they will examine the effects of simi- | without friends, shedding tears on the grave of a 
lar monuments placed in different positions; un-| kind father; in hearing the kimentations of a 
der trees, upou inclined planes, on level surfaces, mother, calling in vain upon her departed child ; in 
against steep declivities, or in receiving peculiar | bebolding the desolation of the widow, and is a 
beauties frou the neighboring foliage. They will ' spectator of that agony of grief, which friends 
be often surprised in discovering a chef d’@uvre! evince, and in which the poor participate, at the 
on the most simple grave stone, and they cannot! decease of a truly charitable man; but how deep 
fail to admire the exquisite bas reliefs, which dec- is his commiseration, on perceiving the most mis- 
orate the sepulehre of Madame Heim, situated on | erable of men conducted to his grave, by only a 
the top of the hill, near the chapel. They willbe | few funeral assistants; he bad neither relatives 
pleased to discover a new career opened to arusts /nor friends,—no one pities his sad destiny,—isola- 
by this establishment—a new route to mechanical | ted in the world, his dreary days were passed 
industry, and a new aliment to commerce. ‘They } without consolation, without the kind proffer of 
will be persuaded that an opulent city can alone | any kind offices,—ever suffering from some new 
give this illustrious example, and that its influence | cause of sorrow, some new calamity, some new 
should extend over the whole of France. | distress,—always ubpbappy. How ‘many shades 
The establishment of this funereal asyluam—the | of sentiment are here manifested. The heart al- 
last refuge of the most exalted in reputation, Of ways proportions its homage or its disapproba- 
great renown and of vast opulence; the final | tion, according to the merits of the person whose 
bourn of all classes of society ; the place of repose | ashes are consigned to the tomb; his deeds alone 
of the most miserable, after long but unfruitful la- determine the honor or dishonor which will be 
bor, has produced an astonishing revolution in| eyjinced at his funeral. 
public opinion, and has directed the attention of 
all Paris towards those persons who in their pres- | 
ence disappear from the world. Funerals are no | sao 
longer a mystery, of which the mourning families THE CATTLE SHOW, AND PLOUGHING 
alone know the secrets—a mere ceremony of par- | MATCH AT BRIGHTON. 
ade disguised under a pious veil: grief isnolonger| Mar Frssenpexn—It is very well known, that for 
obliged to conceal under the shadow of the do- a long succession of years, | took a deep interest 
mestic roof a long cherislied remembrance, equal-. in the Cattle Show and Ploughing Match, at Brigh- 
ly honorable to the memory of the virtuous man,’ton. It was upon a firm conviction, derived 
who is no more, and to the hearts of those who chiefly from having attended the shows at Smith- 
survive him. Forgetfulness, ingratitude and ir-) field and Lewesin England, in 1804, that the tend- 
reverence towards the dead, denote frigid, selfish, eney of such shows was to produce and encour- 
and incenstant friends, who are governed solely by age improved races of animals. When cattle are 
personal interests. ‘The honors of which the de- sold and slaughtered separately, there are no means 
parted are the object, are not limited tothe gloomy of comparing them. Their weight simply is 
moments of the sileut funeral; they are perpetua- known, but their forms, the proportions of edible 
ted by the erection of tombs, by the epitaphs en- and valuable parts to offal is not ascertained. But 
graved upon them, by the cares of which they be-| when from a whole state, or (as at Smithfield,) a 
come the objects, and by those pious duties, of whole kingdom, the choice animals are reserved 
which they are the never failing termination. | for exhibition, opportunities are afforded to judge 
The peculiar manners of each class of society, of the comparative merits of different races. This 
the inclinations, the propensities, and the degree’ effect has been so great in Great Britain, that there 
of sensibility of each person, is revealed in spite of is no question as to the comparative value of the 
himself, by his countenance, his looks, and his. different races, At least, the question is chiefly 
conversation, at the time he witnesses the obse- reduced to two races, the Short Horned, and the 
quies; and the measure of the real worth of every Werefordshire, The Devonshire eattle are still, 
individual, is easily appreciated by the sentiments however, believed by many to be as profitable as 
which are excited in those who accompany him, either of the others. From experience of the ef- 
when his remains are transported to the sepul- fect of cattle shows, it was obvious, that the char- 
chre. Nothing is more varied than the melan-' acter of our stock improved for many years regu- 
choly scenes which this place constantly presents ; | larly. I have personally no doubts, that the breeds 
all the virtues of the heartare displayed, and all) of our cattle have been greatly and essentially im- 
the vices are perceived, The rude multitude dis-| proved by foreign crosses. Though a farmer on 
close their feelings without restraint; they bitterly | a small scale, I can safely say, that such has been 
weep for those whose loss they regret, and remain | the result with me, of fifteen years’ experience. 
cold and unmoved near the tomb of such as died} As tothe ploughing match, there can be no 
without virtue and without vice, or were but little | question in the mind of any unprejudiced verson, 
known to them; they are severe in their remarks | that the ploughs, and the mudes of ploughing have 
upon those who did not know how to estimate | received improvements, of which it would be im- 
life ; their opinions, always strongly pronounced, | possible to estimate the value. Those who have 
truly express the convictions of their minds. not taken the trouble to estimate the effects of a 
The observer of manners and customs is not] saving on one farm, upon the aggregate of 50,000 
astonished at beholding the spendthrift, the game- | farms, which this state includes, upon the suppo- 
ster, the debauchee, and the idler, interred in the | sition that the local societies dispersed throughout 
common pit of the poor; during their whole lives|every county of the state have had an equal influ- 
they had been rushing towards that abyss; but he | ence in the improvement of ploughs, and the modes 
is instructed in human calamities when he witness-|of ploughing, as have been produced in Norfolk 
es the obsequies of the honest man, who had strug-}and Middlesex by the parent society, can have no 
gled in vain, during a long life, against misfortune ‘adequate idea of the advantages produced to the 
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state at large by this excitement, and the conse- 
quent attention of the farmers to the improvement 
of their implements of husbandry. In my own 
vicinity, the effects have been far beyond our 
warmest hopes, and we can have no surer or 
safer test of this improvement, than the fact, that 
an establishment for the sale of agricultural im- 
plements in Boston, where none existed before 
these cattle shows were established, has met with 
An opinion 
however prevailed, which experiment bas shown 
to be wholly erroneous, that the cattle slow at 
Brighton was rendered useless by the county cat- 
tle shows—that it was a mere parade without any 
correspondent benefit. 

Yielding rather too hastily to this suggestion, 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety suspended their show, But the event proved 
most distinctly, that the opinion was erroneous, 
So fur from increasing the splendor and impor- 
tance of the great central show at Worcester, it 
rather diminished it, and we are convinced, for the 
encouragement of the county shows, that the great 
central one, near the metropolis, is highly impor- 
tant and essential to the great object of the farmers, 
the encouragement by rewards and exhibitions, 
near the ultimate market of all extraordinary ani- 
mals, 

Deeply impressed with these views, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society have resolved to 
continue their exhibition with all the spirit and 
energy in their power. They have provided for 
this purpose, by individual personal exertion, very 
superior accommodations for the public, and they 
hope to open their show the present year, with in- 
creased advantages. They solicit the attention 
and the presence of all the friends of Agriculture, 
of Commerce and Manufactures. These interests 
are, in their very nature, inseparable. The city 
of Beston is much more interested in the success 
of this show in ils vicinity, than any farmer, or 
any furining town can be. To the latter, the in- 
terest is small; to the city, in which all the inter- 
ests of the state are concentrated, itis vasl. If the 
city authorities view it in this (which I believe to 
be the true) light, they will, as a body, zealously 
cooperate in giving as much patronage and en- 
couragement as possible to this show. For what, 
in fact, does it amountio? Itis the diversion of 
the trade, which would go to New York, to our 
own capital. Itis securing to ourselves the great 
catile market, (the greatest resource of New Eng- 
land.) These remarks are made at the request of 
the Committee for the cattle show, and are given 
with great cheerfulness by one, who is now past 
all active exertion, from sincere interest in a great 
and important question. J. LOWELL. 

Roxbury, August 30, 1832. 


great and well deserved success, 





T. G. Fessenven, Esa. 

Dear Strn—The Editor of the American Farm- 
er has taken the liberty to introduce my name as 
the author of an article in the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository without my consent. The ar- 
ticle was anonymous. It is of no moment to the 
public, whether that article was, or was not writ 
ten by me, but the sanetily of the press is of very 
great moment, and no man has a right to violate 
it. Least of all, should editors countenance such @ 
violation. It is of no importance in the question, 
whether Mr Smith was or was not correct in his 
conjecture. He had no right, (however strong and 
however well grounded his suspicions,) to draw 
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me, by name, before the public as the author of 


an article which J did not avow. Nor was there 
the slightest necessity for it. He could as well 
have responded to the Editor of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Repository as to me. But lest it 
should be supposed that these objections are made 
upon any other, and less honorable and high 
grounds, than those of the inviolability of the 
press, | distinctly avow myself the author of the 
article in question. I have reperused it, and I 
would not now alter a single sentence of it. It is 
eminently courteous to Mr Smith, It is’ fair and 
manly in its tone. Its language is such as free in- 
quirers ought to use. If gentlemen cannot reply 
tosuch articles, without personalities, it is time | 
that we should give up our agricultural and horti- 
cultural publications. 

I have been deeply distressed at the tone of} 
many articles in journals devoted to agriculture. 
I allude, (for example) to the bitter discussions in | 
the American Farmer about the ridiculous ques- | 
tion, as to Wheat turning to cheat, a question so 
disgraceful to the science of our country ; and to 
the equally angry debate about bots in horses, 
Surely politics and religion furnish abundant vent 
for angry passions, without bringing those passions 
into exercise on questions of horticulture. 

For myself, I sincerely and most ardently wish 
entire success in Mr Smith’s efforts to introduce 
the arracacha. I shall taste the sample he may do 
me the honor to send, with a strong disposition to 


69 
summer, has retarded the usval progress of veg- | transportation, duties, and other expenses amount- 
etation not less than two weeks. Wheat, howey-| ed to 27 cents per pound, making the whole cost 
er, with rarely an exception, looks well, and prom- 63 cents, and he infers that the full blood wool 

ises an abundant harvest. Rye and potatoes will) Whieh the American farmers now have ought to 

range at about a medium quality and quantity, | bring that price, and advises them not to be too 

Grass is good, although much hay will be injured | anxious to sell. We have conversed with a man- 

in consequence of the rainy and unstable hay sea- ufacturer on the subject, who admits that the Kin- 

son. But Indian corn, unless the fall months| derhook statement of the cost of German wool is 

should be free from early frosts, and unusually | not too high; he puts ita cent higher, and sup- 

poses the actual cost last year (and it would not be 

less this year) was 64 cents. But he says the 

German wool is 10 per cent cleaner than the 

American, and the fleeces are clipped and divest- 

ed of the coarser and less valuable parts about 

|their necks, flanks, &c. He says the German 

wool referred to includes the greater part of the 

fleeces from large flocks, but not the finest nor 

the coarsest fleeces. 


| 
| 


mild and open, will yield the husbandman but a 
There will he | 
no fruit, which is the less to be regretted, as we 
believe it is generally allowed, that the peculiar 
properties of fruit, tend greatly to the aggravation 
and increase of the prevailing epidemic of the sea- 
son. Vegetation, however, and the general aspect 
of the crops, are by no means so unpromising as 
many have imagined, and we have no doubt, but 
if the resources of the country are husbanded with The prices of wool in Boston are the same as 
adue regard to eare and economy, they will prove | they have been for some weeks—Saxony fleeces 
every way sufficient and ample to the comfortable | 50 to 60; full blood 47 to 50; three fourths 40 to 
. F 42; half 35 to 37; one fourth and common 30 to 
| 33. Sales to a considerable extent have been re- 
cently made at these prices.—Hampshire Gaz. 


iscanty return for his pains-taking. 


support of both man and beast.—Sherbrooke Gaz. 

The weather for the last week or ten days has 
been most propitious for the farmer, and it is sat- 
isfactory to learn that in the crops - general there Machines for Barrel Staves.—Thomas’s patent 
has been a rapid improvement, which promise | machine for sawing barrel staves, was put into op- 
more than an average return.—. Vir. Gleaner. | eration in thie village the other day, and we were 
| much gratified by a view of its operations. It is 
avery simple machine, performs its work well, 
and is in our opinion, a real saving of labor as 





GRAPES AND GRAPE VINES. 
A writer in the Port Carbon Gazette continues 
his essays on gardening; his latest is on the sub-| 





find it savory and delicious, butas a patriot, I shall 
be more pleased to hear of his sending 500 bushels | 
to the Baltimore market, in five years from this 
day; and if he and his neighbors cannot do that, 
in such a liberal time, I feel assured, from his open 
and frank character, as it is exhibited in his paper, 
he will admit that it is not adapted to our climate. 
JOUN LOWELL. 

Roxbury, August 30, 1832. 

Mr FessenpeEN—I shall be happy to learn 
through your journal, what success horticulturists 
have had in raising the grape in the open ground 
the present season. I shall state my own experi- 
ence. I have adopted all the kuown precautions, 
I have kept down the striped fly by repeated ap- 
plications of sulphur. My grapes had on the 15th 
of August attained a fair size; they were and still 
are wholly free from mildew. The prospect was 
cheering of a full crop, but the late cold nights 
and heavy dews have rotted them, without mildew 
on the fruit or leaf. When [ stated (four years | 
since) the simple fact, that out of twentyfour years’ | 
erperience, { had not succeeded six times in raising 
foreign grapes in the open ground in the country, 
(in the city the ease is different) I was accused of 
rashness. Still it was the rashness of actual expe- 
rence. I should not now advert to it, if it were 
hot, to recommend the erection of cheap houses, 
without fire heat, which will uniformly sueceed. 


J. LOWELL. 








Roxbury, August 30, 1832. 


CROPS. 

So far as we have been able to learn, from ob- 
Servation and minute inquiry, the prospect of the 
farmers in the townships, are not over and abund- 
antly promising, the present season—although we 
are confident they would not suffer with other 
Portions of the province. The long encroachment 
of winter upon the spring months, and the rainy 





well as saving of stuf’ machine. There has also 
lutely been put up here a machine for planing, 
grooving, and jointing boards, &e, which we are 
told is an excellent machine, although we have 
/ never had the pleasure of examining it. Now we 
like the Paddy’s plan of “making a slave of the 
water,” and we hope every real labor saving ma- 


ject of the Grape. This interesting subject is less 
thought of than becomes onr citizens generally. | 
We subjoin one paragraph from the Port Carbon 
writer: . 

“The vine must always be predestinated—the 
cultivator may have its growth exactly planned for 
a number of years: there is no difficulty in this, i : : " 
when the nature of the plant is well understood, Cline Will meet with good encouragement. Ex- 

a ee x ae? i ;| perience is fast doing away the old prejudice 
and there is less labor in its cultivation than would |! bi : une te @ ; 
be supposed by those not familiar with it.” ) gunn mac nine ry, viz: that itt rows people ou 

A grape vine may be directed to almost any of employ—in fact it throws people into employ ; 

« + < . . . . : . 
point, and almost any distance. We visited the for by decreasing the cost of prodneing an article 


; : : . ,| you increase the demand—if the demand is in- 
house of a friend a few days since, who was fond | - “s . mtr , ; | os eaaie 
. . : . | creasec more hands mus ve employe Oo 
RINE Se Gey, et SE, as Rene Sine fpeane : one ee ima starts cl and thus 
to others less interested in the pursuit, no conve-| * a ae — : Nes aces afraid os 

. . more Dusiless 18 created, sve € 
nience for the purpose, The yard attached to his ; hi Sentient 
. 4 good machime,—Gardimer and . 
dwelling was but a few feet square, and the sun |‘ ? ‘ 
: @ ‘ . | a 
never darted its rays upon its moist brick pave-| . :; 
: ' x. galls. “eer k pa | There is not a shrub, vine, plant or tree to be 
rag © > re y ye . . 
ree —_ hth 1 +" en ang ( s “ove, even to found in our fields and forests that is not suscepti- 
_— a" - on i eae ee ee we = a ble of a high degree of improvement, if taken up 
ever, “planted a vine,” it came up, be trimmed),.. . ft ; ae . oot 
it, coaxed it, directed and drew it in a straight| late in the fall or early in the spring properly 
we k til it attained the height of fiftyth & ' | trimmed and transplanted into good rich soil near 
runk until it attammes re height of fiftythree fect, | : ite . 
level with the trellis on the 7 vy Je >| our dwellings. Their change for the better soon 
He tl it 1 ; 1 lirecti ' jhecomes apparent, Take for instance young 
e then gave orizontal directio >r- . 
ala e ' . : a wetted "* rs ‘o es | chesnut trees from the mountain, lop off as much 
trec re branches to shoot out, whic y . ; . . 
- i “oe : ; ieee. i ven. : of their tops as you leave of their roots; set them 
a) Ap ol br myer extending | out as you would your apple trees not deeper in 
over the whole roof of the building, they produced | the soil than they have stood. They have a rap 
. . c 4 . al 
gr as 6©eCnoue 0 ake s > oxcelle on : 54 wd 
en nee: igh ‘7 make nay sa oa me Ricco *\id growth, and if well preserved will spread and 
rg , es } , > F) Ss , ) a . i a) Mi se ea) a) , i “ . . 
Get “oe i s : 4 ne + ea by every pee " S "| hear very prolifically, producing a nut three times 
In tats city, Whether there is or is nota yard to > a s 
ache - a |the size of those generally brought to market and 


In Spain, we are told that housekeep- | . ‘ 
=? ; sekeep The hickory tree will do the 
ers who lack room on the earth, remember that 


\of a better flavor. 
ground rent is cheap in the air,and they accord- 


roof of his house. 


same. All will bear grafting as well as a pear 
| tree, 


: begin do Experiments in this line cost but little.— 
ingly put down a vine cutting in the cellar, and Philadelphia Eve. Post 

direct it upwards through the cellar window, to| ; nanan 
the roof of the house, 





The greatest men are men of simple man- 
en — ners. Parade, ceremony, show, and a profusion 

WOOL. of waited are the artifices of little minds, 

A writer in the Kinderhook paper states that| made use of to swell themselves into an appear- 
our manufacturers gave last year 36 cents per|ance of consequence, which nature has denied 





and inauspicious state of a great proportion of the 


pound for fine wool in Germany, and that the’ them, 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Harvesting Indian Corn.—It is not known to 
all who derive an honest and honorable livelihood 
from tilling the earth, that the leaves of vegetables 
are, in many respects, analogous to the lungs of 
animals, If you cut off the top ofa plant, or strip 
it of its leaves, its seeds roots, or whatever is val- 
uable belonging to it come to a ne plus ultra, (stop 
where they are) without arriving at so perfect a 
state as they would if the plant had not been mu- 
tilated. This uwuth, in various communications 
for our paper, as well as in remarks of the Editor 
has been often inculeated. But a correspondent} ’ 
from the country assures us that most cultivators, 
in his vicinity persevere in guillotining their half 
ripe corn, without being aware of the necessity of 
letting the tops remain to give nutriment and ma- 
turity to the grain. 

Among other papers, which we have from time 
to time published on this subject, we would ad- 
vert to those in the N. E. Farmer, vol. viii. pages 
73, 74, with the signature “S, X.” Volume x. p. 
297, by Wim. Clark, jun. of Northampton, both ex- 
cellent papers, and an able view of the subject by 
«J, B.” vol. x. p. 313. Indeed we had supposed, 
(it seems erroneously) that most cultivators were 
aware that it was bad husbandry to make two cut- 
tings ofan Indian corn harvest. Ina trip which 
we made to Vermont last September, we found 
that the best farmers in that state, in general, had 
adopted the new mode of harvesting corn, and we 
had supposed that most of our agriculturists knew 
that there was no more necessity for making two 
cuttings for harvesting Indian corn than there is 
of making two bites of a cherry. 

In the present volume of the N, E. Farmer, p. 
25, we have republished some remarks originally 
from the Genesee Farmer and Village Record, 
(published in Westchester, Penn.) which it may be 
well to repeat, as the time has now arrived in 
which the modes prescribed may be adopted 
practice. 

The practice of Judge Buel to cut his corn up 
by the roots and set in little stacks to ripen, thus 
saving the leaves from the frost for fodder, and 
letting the ear continue for awhile to draw nutri- 
ment from the stalk, is universally practised in 
Chester County. The Editor says “ late in Sep- 
tember, or ei arly i in October corn is cut near the 
earth, set up in shocks round a bill that is left un- 
cut, to help suppurt the rest—the tops tied with. 
rye straw. In this situation it remains until seed- 
ing is over. It is then husked; the husker hav- 
ing a pin of hard wood, two and a half inches 
long, about the size of a goose quill, sharp at one 
end, which is fastened under the two middle fin- 
gersof the right hand with a string. This aids 
him to tear open the husk and considerably facili- 
tates the work. Not remembering to have seen 
such an implement in use elsewhere, I suppose it 
not common ; but though very simple, it is useful. 
After the corn is taken in, the stalks are tied in 
bundles with straw; drawn near the barn yard 
and put in ricks, thus: The rick is made long, the 
butts pointing out each way, the tops over-lapping 
more than a third, and raised so that wet will fall 
off each side from the centre. It should be of 
moderate height, from 7 to 10 feet. Beginning at 





one end the farmer takesoff from top to bottom 
enough for his cattle. All the rest remains undis- | 
turbed, and secure from rain as when first put up. 
In this way the whole is fed out, from one end of 
the rick to the other. 
is trodden into the manure heap, absorbs juices 


that would otherwise evaporate or run off, and | 


then the corn stalks, when well rotted are return- 
ed to the field, increasing its fertility. How much 


better this thon topping the corn and leaving the | 


stalks [butts or bottoms] to stand all winter, dry- | 
ing and withering in the field, affording neither 
food for animals nor manure for land.” 





We learn from a friend that Mrs Parmentier | 
of New York has reared two successive broods of | 

Silk worms this past season without the aid of  ar- 
tificial heat. The worms of the first crop were 
fed promiscuously on the Morus multicaulis, the 
Morus alba, and onthe Morus macrophilla, and | 
produced white and yellow cocoons. The latter 
crop, on the contrary, were fed exclusively on the 
Morus multicaulis and produced invariably co- 
couns of a beautiful soft texture and of a snowy 
whiteness. If these statements be correct, that 
invaluable tree possesses additional advantages to 
the other kinds and should be universally used. 
Will this estimable lady have the kindness to fa- 


vor us with a detailed account of the process of 


rearing her silk worms ? 


From the Massachusetts Spy. 


CATTLE SHOW. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the ap- 
proaching Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manu- 
factures, by the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society, on Wepnespay, the 10th day of October 
next, would give information to their fellow citi- 
zens, that a public Address will be delivered on 
that occasion by Watpo Fiint, Esq., of Leices- 
ter. They solict the attention of their agricultural 
brethren to the list of premiums offered by the 
Trustees of the Society ; they are unusually lib- 
eral and are believed to be sufficiently numerous 
to induce to a strong competition for them: 3 
premiums are offered for Bulls—3 fer Bull Calves 
—4 for Milech Cows—9 for Heifers—3 for Heifer 
Calves—4 for Working Oxen—8 for Steers—3 for 
Fat Cattlh—1 for Merino Rams—2 for Merino 
Ewes—1 for Mixed Merino Sheep—1 for Native 
Rams—1 for Native Ewes—1 for Native Wethers 
—2 for Boars—2 for Sows—2 for Pigs—3 for 
Carpeting—2 for Flannel—2 for Coverlets—2 for 
Linen or Tow Diaper—2 for Woollen Half Stock- 
ings—1 for Grass Bonnets—1 for Straw Bonnets—1 | 


four Palm Leaf Hats—4 for Butter—4 for Cheese— | 


1 for Sole Leather—1 for Calf Skins—1 for Mo- 
rocco Leather—and in the Ploughing Match 3 
premiums are 
oxen, and 5 for teams of 1 yoke of oxen, the en- 
tries for which must be made before the first day 
of October. In addition to these premiums, the 
Committee on Manufactures are authorized to 
recommend gratuities for articles for which no 
premium is offered, wh'ch in their opinion, either 
for their utility or the excellence of their manufac- 
ture, are entitled to the favorable notice of the So- 
ciety. They would remind those who are disposed 
to compete for the honors of the Society, that a 
strict compliance with the couditions which have 
been published will be required. From the cir- 
cumstance that a State Convention of the National 


What the cattle do not eat, 


offered for teams with 2 yokes of 


—————————— 
| Republie: ans will convene in » this town on the suc- 
ceeding day, it is expected that an unusual number 
of strangers will attend our Show, the Committee 
being desirous that the character of the County as 
to its Agriculture and Manufactures should be 
‘fully sustained, solicit the cooperation of the Far. 
mer and Manufacturer, by sending to the Exhibi- 
|tion such specimens from their herds and their 
| workshops as they consider worthy of notice. 
The Committee are particularly desirous that a 
Team of Working Cattle should be exhibited on 
the occasion. They hope that the patriotic farm- 
ers of some of the neighboring towns may _ be in- 
duced to add greatly to the interest of the Show 
by an exhibition of sucha team. The Committee 
are authorized by the Trustees to offer a gratuity 
of $25 for a team to consist of not less than 50 
| yokes of oxen, all belonging to the same town, 
provided the cattle shall receive the approbation 
of the Committee on Working oxen. They re- 
quest that information of an intention to obtain 
this gratuity, may be given to them or to the Re- 
cording Secretary, Witttam D. Wuee er, Esq, 
before the first day of October next, that they 
may make their arrangements accordingly. 
Joun W. Lincoun, 
Tuomas CHAMBERLAIN, 
Isaac SourTuGare, 
Natuan Hearn, 
Freperick W. Paine, 
JonaTHAaN HARRINGTON, 
Epxuram Mower, 
Joun F. Crank. 


LC ommittee of 
tar rangements. 





CHUSETTS HORTIC ULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Sept. 8, 1832. 

Wm. E. Payne, Esq. of Waltham, exhibited a 
winter Musk Mclon; raised from the seed of a 
fine high flavored melon, brought from Malta and 
eaten in Boston in perfection, in February, 1882. 

Seedling Apples were exhibited by Mr Daven- 
port of Milton, of good size and delicious flavor. 
Perry from Henry Sheafe, Esq. See his note and 
description of refining. 


MASS 


S. A. SHURTLEFF. 
JonaTHaN WinsuiP, Esq. 

Dear Sir—I send to the Hall half a dozen of 
my Perry for the gentlemen of the Herticultural 
Society to taste this morning. 

The manner of treatment is this : 

Rack off once—twice is always better, but it 
takes too much of the liquor; I usually horses 
| forty gallon cask, to get a barrel for bottling ; add 
two quarts of white brandy to give it a body, and 
refine it with 1 oz. of isinglass. 





H. SHEAFE. 

Boston, Sept. 8. 

Among the flowers exhibited by Mr Winship 
were ibe following: Mew Dahlias, Excellent, 
Beauty of Hereford, Vulcan, &c. 

Herbaceous plants—Phlox tardiflora, do, shep- 
herdii, Coreopsis tenuifolia, do. oriculata, do. lan- 
ceolata, Ephilobium dodoneca, Melissa melissofo- 
lium, Aconitum album, Lobelia siphilitica, Reseda 
lutea, Euphorbia cypressus, Lyechnis floscuculi, 
Campanula alba pleno. 

Hon. H. A. 8S. Dearborn, President of the Soci- 
ety, read the interesting papers published on the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th pages of the present No. of 
the N. E. Farmer. 
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The following resolutions were adopted. 
Resolved, That a Committee consisting of three | 
members be chosen to obtain by subseription, | 











Splendid Bulbous Roots. 
JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. No. 504 North Market Street, a large assort- 
ment of Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest va- 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
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APPLES, russettings, . | barrel | | 

















funds for the immediate improvement of the | rieties of | Ashes, pot, first sort, ton |98 00/163 00 
bh = ‘“ " ° _ ad “ } ‘ 
grounds at Mount Auburn, which have been ap-| HYACINTHS: (Double and single,) dark blue, | os pe res first sort, .  . sel 108 ae po 
? . Al * lai > > svc t re _w e y | LANS, white, . . ‘ sushel | 
yropriated for a Garden of Experiment. | Porcelain blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow | 5 = NS» Wu os 12001 12 4 
I . ms hose leye, white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes; | ?=PF,™ess, — - : varre 2 00) 12 50 
The following gentlemen were chosen mem- | ¢ 123 to SI each prime, a a “ 625) 650 
H » } r } —— % : : fede 3 ‘ 
bers of said Committee. J. P. Bradlee, G.W.|) TULIPS: Splendid variegated ,red, yellow, and mixed ; Cargo, Nel, . . « | $00 900 
Pratt, Elijah Vose. | 124 cents each, $1 per dozen; assorted, with the colors a oo No. 1, new, | pound - = 
wd. ThataC ‘ttee sisti sy. | marked on each; (our assortment of fine tulips is very | “HEESE, new milk, . = | e 
Resolved, near peag ee : eee vn | large, and we are enabled to put many pes as low as}. skimmed milk, a 3) 4 
en members s rould be chosen to ma e arranges | $6 per hundred; an objeet to those who wish to form a FLAXSEED, ° ° ° . | bushel) 1 pe 1 25 
ments for celebrating the Anniversary of the Mass- | supe:b tulip bed.) | Frour, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 6 15) 4 87 
achusetts Horticultural Society ; and the following | CROWN IMPERIALS: Assorted, of the most splen- | yet , r rt ; no 
. en ehene ra r p 4 |did colors and showy flowers, large roots ; 25 cents each, | Alexandria, . . ot 
gentlemen were chosen. G. W. I rat, Ss. A. poobeny stapedonn, ; | Baldnse, wheat. Vz 625) 6 50 
Shurtleff, J. T. Buckingham, Jonathan Winship, | JONQUILLES: Sweet scented, finest roots 124 cts. | G@41N, Corn, Northern, | bushel 80) 86 
j. P. Bradlee, Elijah Vose, Daniel Haggerston. | each, $1 per dozen. Corn, Southern yellow, “ 75! 80 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Massachusetts; POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS: Fragrant, white | te . ° : ‘ “ ‘= 1 2 
: toe i with citr 8, extra sized roots, 124 to 25 cents each. wren de . ° , i 
s al Society be p nted to Dr D.J. | with citron cups, extra size d roots, 124 i S ° me 
Horticultura : nite wa, - : _.,| DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, | Oats, oe 42 55 
Browne, for his donation and dedication to said |124 cents each, $1 per dozen. nae eee, : cwt. | 50 62 
Society of a valuable book, of which he is the au-| SPRING CROCUS: Of all colors, 64 cents each, | 1104's LARD, first sort, new, “| 900) 10 00 
thor. entitled Sylva Americana, or a description of | 50 cents per dozen. _ | I ve, qe, . Ee inn o 23 
. ay LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES,1 24 cents} -'MPs sss cask | 90; 100 
Parent Trees, He. each, $1 per dozen . PLASTER Paris retails at on i a 3 25 
ag pie : > sles a . 
fone ‘ . The above roots are of the same superior character as Pork, = wet barrel | 17 a 17 50 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. those sold by us the last season, and which gave such a i “ |B pn 14 00 
The 94th No. of this interesting work is this | universal sati-faction; some of the double Hyacinths| . Cargo, ? ~ I, 12 7 13 00 
: . ae having pro’uced bells one inch and eight tenths in diam- | 5&=PS» Herd’s Grass, jbushel| 250) 275 
week republished by Lilly & Wait, Boston, and oat Red Top, northern, } « | 200) 125 
contains articles on the following subjects: Me-| purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots T Red ¢ ov northern, | pound | fe 10 
moirs and Correspondence of Diderot; American |are not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for |  eanggt =o "fall bleed. wracked. | nen 8 a 8 bd 
: pa Pad 2), 5 2e oe » -| their size, and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their} ' CO%» SEETINO, Mull blood, washed, | pound | o| 5 
Ornithology ; Tod 8 Life of Craninet ; the Church; | —— y y ei | Merino,mix’d with Saxony,|—« 55| «65 
Granville’s Catechism of Health; the Rights of 7 ji”) fuvther cape of Walinen Taine, conpden| Merino, §ths, washed, « | 40 42 
Industry and the Banking System; Lord Nug- | Large White fragrant Lilies, 124 cents each, 1 dollar per oe balf blood, ar pe 
ent’s Memorials of Hampden; Lord Mahon’s War | dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price ; Martagon, or a tg . 3 = oo 
. : Se . Trorkc C gS aa AR : F >, washec ‘ ‘ : , 
of the Succession in Spain; Mrs Somerville’s | ‘Turk’s Cap Lilies, same price. Sept. 12. - {Pulled superfine + | 652) 65 
Mechanism of the Heavens; Stages of the Revolu- i. "For Sale, . 3 J Ist Lambs, : « | 40 42 
tion. Republished quarterly at $5,00 per annum.| A FARM in Winthrop with two good two-story dwell- == nog Z - 32) - 
- | ing-houses, well finished and painted ; four barns, a cider 7 = {ists os : | 27 28 
The Essex Cattle Show will be held at New- \er'a other out-houses, pleasantly situated within a quarter st Spinning, . | j 40 
: f a mi'e of Winthrop village, where there are two meet- Ss eee arcana 
t on the upper green, near the meeting-house |° s ge, J L e Ane > s 
bury, PI el ‘ T ae ri 7th | ing-houses, five stores, mills and mechanics of all kinds | PROVISION MARKET. 
of the Rev. Mr Withington, on Thursday the 27th | necessary for the convenience of the place. Said Farm Beer, best pieces, . ; pound 10; 12 
. al 4 4 e = - ° ° re << > > | | 
of September inst. The address will be delivered | js near the centre of the town, on the main road from the | Pork, a : “ poets, z 2 | = 
by Rey. GanpNer B. Perry. Further particulars village to Augusta and within ten miles of the State Vv whole hogs, at 7 | 64 
in our next spon It may geen aoe 3 hundred — of good land ; | aw ” 4) 
is well watered and well proportioned as to mowing, oti ee a 
2 ; tillage, pasturing, orchard and wood-land; in good years | tn we — 4 : o 9) os 
Valuable Milk Farm for Sale. | for fruit it produces from two to three hundred bushels | SUTTER, . g and tub, x 4 4 
THAT valuable Farm on the Turnpike, about a mile |of the Roxbury and Newberry Russets, besides many | — : . best, , | te 
from Court Street, containing between 200 and 300 acres | other kinds of summer, fal! and winter fruit, which has | ~ vasa me oo bushel | | 99 
of mowing, tillage, and pasture land, on which are about | been setected from the best orchards in the country. | be Bak, | As se = ‘il . er) 75 
200 excellent Fruit Trees, mostly in a bearing state. | may be conveniently divided to make two or three farms | p mats retail, * 50 62 
The buildings on it are a Dwelling House, three Barns, | A part or the whole will be sold to accommodate pur- tie ans din , alit ' barrel! 400! 500 
Corn Barn and Piggery—nearly new and in perfect or- | chasers ; and, if wished, a long eredit given for the most | V7? PR» (@ccoreing to quality,) . peas 


der. There is raised annually about 80 tons of Hay— 
the quantity of Milk sold fiom this Farm, is about 15,000 
gallons a year. Rocks, for ballast, &e, can be sold from 
this place on very advantageous terms. 

Also, for sale—All the stock thereon, consisting ef 40 
Cows, 2 yoke of Oxen, Horse, &c, with the Carts and 
all the Fa: ming Utensils. 

The above Estate, with or without the Stock, &c, will 
will be sold on very liberal terms, which, with any fur- 
ther particulars, may be known by applying to 

Salem, Aug. 31, 1832. GE JRGE NICHOLS. 





New England Museum, 
No. 76 Court Street, Boston. 

THIS extensive establishment, (which wasdamaged by 
fire on 14th Feb 1832,) has been repaired, the building 
improved by soime important alterations and enlargements, 
the whole fitted up upon a new plan in a very beautiful 
manner, is now open for visitors every day and evening. 
The whole establishment is lighted with Gas every 
evening. A great variety of new articles have been 
brought forward, and the whole so arranged as to wear 
altogether a new appearance. Persons visiting Boston 
will be hig'ly gratified in viewing this large collection in 
its present renovated form. Very excellent music day 
andevening. Admittance 25 cents. 


—_—_ 


Printing Presses for Sale. 
FOR sale at this office,one Smith’s Imperial Press, 





one do. Medium, and one Ramage. 





of the pay, provided the security be satisfactory. For 
further particulars inquire of ‘THomAs SNELL, on the 
premises, or of Dr IssAcHAR SNELL, at Augusta. 
Augusta, Me. Aug. 11, 1832. Ow 


Notice. 

THE Committee on Farms, Fruit, Forest and Mulber- 
ry Trees, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel, in Concord, 
on Monday the 17th inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., and pro- 
ceed to view such Farms, &c, &c, as may be formally 
entered for premium, 

LUKE FISKE, Chairman. 

P. S.—Application may be made to the Secretary in 
Concord, or toeither of the Committee. 

Concord, Mass. Sept. 3, 1832. 





Strawberry Plants. 

FOR sale by Davin HaGGerston, Charlestown 
Vineyard, the following kinds of Strawberry Plants: 
Keen: Seedling, Wilmot’s Superb, Royal Scarlet, 
Downton, Roseberry, and Mulberry Strawberries. 

Keens’ Seedling, two dollars; the other kinds, one 
dollar per hundred. Orders for the obove sent to the 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, will be attended to. 

Sept. 5. 

Binding. 

THE subscribers to the New England Farmer are 
informed, that they can have their volumes neatly half- 
bound and lettered, at 75 cents per volume, by leaving 
them at the Farmer office. Aug. 15. 











| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sepr. 10, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 1219 Beef Cattle, (including 
160 unsold last week,) 295 Stores, 4340 Sheep, 282 Swine. 

| Probably about 400 Beef Cattle, 400 or 600 Sheep, and 
| 240 Swine remain unsold. 
| Prices. Beef Cattle.—Sales extremely dull and 
| prices reduced; we scarce ever seea “ harder day,” 
| for the drover. We quote extra at $5 a5 374, most of 
| which were from Worcester county and Connecticut riv- 
er, and which generally bring better prices than cattle 
from atarther distance. Prime at #4,50a 5; good $4 
a 4,25; thin at $3 a 3,75. Cows, two year old and three 
year old, were generally sold from $3 to 4. 

‘ows and Calves.—Sales at $15, 19, 22, 27 and 35 

Sheep.—We noticed one lot of 49 taken at 75 c. each, 
and a lot of 150 at $1 each, lots at $1,17, 1,25, 1,87, 
1,42, 1,50, 1,67, 1,75, and a few small lots at $2. Wethere 
at $2, 2,25, 2.50, and 3. Some Cosset wethers at 3,50. 

Swine.—Dull. Only one lot of 13 was sold; those 
were selected. Shoats two thirds Barrows at 44; afew 
were retailed at various prices, from 4 to5 for Sows, 
and from 44 to 54 for Barrows. Holders refused to pur- 
chase at the prices asked. 


New York, Sept. 8.— Beef Cattle — no variation 
from last week, 500 head arrived and all sold, $5 50 to 
7 25. Sheep and Lambs — 4000 to 5000 in and sales very 
brisk, for sheep $2 to 4.50, lambs $1 502175. Live 
swine — $4 to 4 25.—Daily Adv. 
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I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mixed into one ; 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
_ It moved so sweetly to the west. 


{saw two summer currents, 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And juin their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies play’d between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life’s last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 
Float on in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 
VEGETABLE CURIOSITIES IN CUBA. 
Nothing is more common than to see bahouca, 

{bejuco,) or vines of many species, running with 
luxuriance over the trees, great and small, of the 
forest. Many of them commence their growth, 
and fasten their roots in the top of a tree, and 
thence run downwards «and fasten themselves 
again inthe ground. They are sometimes seen 
hanging above, and waving in the air below, with- 
out any fixture to the ground, I have seen a vine 
as big as my finger, fastened above, and, two yards 
before it came to the ground, sending out a dozen 
filaments, evidently intended to fix in the ground 
as roots, though they had not yet been able to 
reach it. These vines are everywhere seen in 
the woods, and often symmetrical arbors, circular 
or oval, that would be beautiful in the most taste- 
ful gardens. But of all sights, the most amusing, 
and that continually to be seen, is The Scotchman 
hugging the Creole, as it is very significantly called. 
This often takes place on the loftiest trees of the 
the forest,—especially the ceyba. The bahouca, 
(bejuco) descends from the top, and rises from 
the ground, and winds round the trunk of the 
tree, and by its many convolutions literally webs 
over the trunk, grows into itself, branch with 
branch, and looks like an immense serpent 
wreathing about its victim. The effect is ever the 
same. The creole, the original tree, is smothered 
in the hostile embrace. It commences a prema- 
ture decay, rots, falls by piecemeal, becomes a 
mere skeleton, and finally disappears, leaving the 
parasitical bahouca, changed in its very nature 
from vine to tree, in prosperous possession of the 
ground. The trunk of the murderous tree near 
the ground is irregular, openworked, but vigorous 
and healthy, with a top running high, and some- 
times with branches from two feet to three and a 
half in diameter. At the ground, I have meas- 
ured a space of from six to seven feet between 
the thrifty parts of the upstart tree. These parts 
become united twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground, ina solid trunk, and send out branches 
two feet in diameter. The leaf of the new tree is 
not always the same, but the limb when cut, 
always sends out a milky sap.—Abbot’s Letters 


from C ‘uba. 








From Sanderson's Life of Franktin. 
DR FRANKLIN. 

For the manner in which he bore his sufferings 
and the aspect in which he viewed his approach- 
ing dissolution, we shall refer to his interest- 
ing correspondence. “ You kindly inquired after 
my health,” says he to his favorite neice, “1 have 
not much reason to boast of it. People that will 
live a long life and drink to the bottom of the cup, 


must expect to meet with some of the dregs. | 
However, whenever I consider how many terrible | 


diseases the human body is liable to, I think my- 
self well off that I have only three incurable ones, 
the gout, the stone, and old age. And these, not- 
withstanding I enjoy many comfortable intervals, 
in which I forget all my ills and amuse myself in 
reading and writing and telling many stories, as 
when you first knew me, a young man about fifty. 
I have not yet grown so old as to have buried 
most of the friends of my youth. By living twelve 
years beyond David’s period, 1 seem to have in- 
troduced myself into the company of pesterity ; 


yet had I gone at seventy, it would have cut off 


twelve of the most active years of my life, eniploy- 
ed too, in matters of the greatest importance ; but 
whether I have been doing good or mischief is for 
time to discover.” 


When he had approached to the very close of 


life, he reasoned thus coolly with a friend :— 
“ Death is as necessary to the constitution as 
sleep; we shall rise refreshed in the morning. 
The course of nature must soon put a period to 
my present mode of existence. This I shall sub- 
mit to with the less regret, as baving seen, duringa 
long life, a good deal of this world, I feel a grow- 
ing curiosity to become acquainted with some oth- 
er; and can cheerfully with filial confidence, re- 
sign my spirit to the conduct of that great and 
good Parent of mankind, who created it, and 
who has so graciously protected and preserved 
me from my birth to the present hour.” 





POPE. 

Neither time, nor distance, nor grief, nor age, 
ean ever diminish my veneration for Pope, who 
is the great moral poet of all times, of all climates, 
of all feelings and of all stages of existence. The 
delight of my boyhood; the study of my man- 
hood ; perhaps, if allowed to me to attain it, he 
may be the consolation of my age. His poetry is 
the book of life. Without canting, and yet with- 
out rejecting religion, he bas assembled all that a 
good and great man can gather together of moral 
wisdom, clothed in consummate beauty. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple observes, that of all the members of 
mankind, that live within the compass of a thou- 
sand years, for one man that is born capable of 
making a great poet, there may be a thousand 
born capable of making as great generals and min- 
isters of state, as any in story. — Here is a states- 
man’s opinions of poetry ; it is honoroble to him 
and the art. Such a poet of a thousand years was 
Pope. A thousand more may roll away before 
such another can be hoped for in our literature ; 
but it can want them — he himself is a literature. 
— Leiter of Byron. 

In Pope’s time, worth made the man ; in our 
day, the tailor makes him. But the man often 
unmakes the tailor! 


Absurdities, which if left alone would soon die 
a natural death, often become eternal by opposition. 





Horse Quicksilver. 
QUICKSILVER will stand this season at the stable of 
the subscriber, in Brighton, a few rods south of the meet. 
ing-house, and will cover only twenty mares the present 
| season, at $15 each, and $1 in addition, to the groom, 
| Mares warranted to be in foal, if $20 is paid, and $1 to 
| the groom; and in discharge of warranty, the $20 wil! 
| be returned. 
| Quicksilver is a beautiful bright bay, three years old; 
his sire, Sir Isaac Coffin’s horse, Barefoot, conspicuous in 
| the racing calendar of England ; his dam, Rebecca, from 
| the imported Cleveland bay horse Sir Isaac, and Sky 
Lark, a native mare, well known for her fine form, speed, 
and bottom, ouce owned by Mr Leavittof Salem, to whom 
persons are referred for her character, and will be to many 
others in Massachusetts and Maine. Quicksilver jy 
thought by good judges to combine with great symmetry 
and delicacy of form, bone, muscle, and all the requisites 
for a first rate covering horse. Mares sent to him, and 
if left with the subscriber, will be well attended to on rea. 
souable terms, but he will not be responsible for acci- 
dents. BENJAMIN W. HOBART. 
Brighton, June 13, 1832. tt 








American Farrier. 

THIS day published, and for sale at the New England 
Farmer oflice, No. 504 North Market Street, the Amer- 
ican Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all 
the diseases to which each part is hable, the best reme- 
dies to be applied in effecting a cure, and the most ap- 
proved mode of treatment for preventing disorders; with 
a copious list of medicines, describing their qualities and 
effects when applied in different cases; and a complete 
treatise on rearing and managing the horse, from the 
foal to the full grown active laborer ; illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings, By H. L. Barnum. Price 75 cents. 

Aug. 15. 





Strawberries. 


FOR sale at the Kenrick Nurseries in New- 
ton, the following varieties of Strawberries 
now ready for transplanting. 
Hudson’s Bay, Chili, Downton, Roseberry, 
Mulberry, Pine-apple, Bath-scarlet, Methven Castle, 
Wilmot’s Superb, Large White, Red-wood, White-wood, 
Red Alpine, monthly with runners, Red Bush Alpine, 
White do. do. Duke of Kent’s Scarlet, Wellington, New 
Black Rusk Hautbois, French Musk Hautbois, Prolific 
Hautbois, Large Ear'y Scarlet, Knevet’s New Pine, 
Keens’ Seedling, Southborough Seedling, &c, &e. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
Newton, or left with Mr Russell at his Seed Store, No. 
504 North Market Street, will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

August 18. 3w 

White Mulberry Seed. 

THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston, a lot of White 
Mulberry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Con- 
necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality. 

Aug. 15. 
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Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms.— E. Evwarps. 
Newburyport. — ErENEZER StepMan, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster. Bookseller, 
Portland, Me. —Samvurp Cotman, Bookseller. 
Angusta, Me.— Wm. Mann. 
Halifax, N.S.—P.J. Hortanp, Esq 





Moutreal, L. C.— Henry Hivvock. 
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